ANTHONY   EDEN

same year he left law for the wider paths of politics, in
which, as he wrote to the future Lord Loughborough, ' I
have no experience. I know nothing of it with certainty
except that many have lost their way in it.' He had no
illusion about the cares of office: * I am aware too of the
daily confinement and regular attendance at the office, of
the affected reserve which a man must adopt on all subjects
whether ignorant or otherwise, and lastly of the hourly
necessity of giving disagreeable answers both to reasonable
and unreasonable requests.' He accepted an Under-Secretary-
ship of State under Lord Suffolk, and afterwards became
M.P. for Woodstock. He rapidly gained a reputation for
knowledge in legal and economic questions, and spoke
frequently with increasing authority in the House on these
subjects. Promotion was rapid: he was selected as one of
the First Lords of the Board of Trade and Plantations, and
remained in that capacity until his duties were abolished
and transferred to a committee of the Privy Council in
1782.

His zeal for penal reform and the mitigation of harsh
laws found practical expression in his support for the great
Act of 1778 directed to those ends and in a remarkable
speech advocating the substitution of hard labour for trans-
portation. His controversial powers were displayed in four
remarkable letters to the Earl of Carlisle, published towards
the end of 1779. These letters show Eden as a courageous
Free Trader, the aristocratic radical who put the claims of
personal integrity and detachment before mere loyalty to
Party machines. Indeed * The Circumstances of War * and
* The Spirit of Party * have a particular relevance to-day.

In 1778 he went to America as one of five Commissioners
in an abortive attempt to settle the disturbances there: 1780
saw him in Ireland as Chief Secretary. It was an anxious
period following the Gordon riots in London and the
secession of the American Colonies, and his fiscal and
economic measures, which included a limited amount of